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drill for some hours under a roasting sun. My poor brother, always on the run, with his right arm constantly stretched by the weight of a heavy musket, was overcome by the heat,                          ||
and his wound  reopened.     He might have pleaded indisposition, and fallen out;  but he was  in  presence  of the                          M Emperor, who at the end of the performance was to distribute the much-coveted sub-lieutenants' commissions.    Felix                          \^ made superhuman efforts to conquer the pain, but at length                          i his strength gave way: he fell, and was carried away in a                          I dying state.    General Bellav&re wrote curtly to my mother,                          * * If you want to see your son, come quickly, for he has only a few hours to live.'    Her despair was so overwhelming that she could not go to Fontainebleau, but I posted thither at once.   ' On arriving, I learnt that my brother was no more. Marshal Augereau was as kind as  possible  to  us  in  our                          f sorrow, and the Emperor sent Duroc, Marshal of the Palace, with a special message of condolence to my mother.    Soon,                             ' however, a new grief was to beset her, for I had to leave her. A Continental war had broken out.
The cause of the war was as follows.   At the moment when the Emperor most neeeded  to be at peace with the Con-                          f
tinental Powers, for the execution of his plan of invading England, he issued a decree uniting Genoa to France. This served the turn of the English admirably. They profited by                          ,
his action to alarm all the Continental nations, representing that Napoleon aspired to a general attack on the whole of                          »
Europe.      Russia  and  Austria , declared  war  against   us;                          f
Prussia, with more circumspection, prepared for war, but as                          *
yet did not declare.    The Emperor doubtless had foreseen                          ;
this hostile movement, and the desire to bring matters to a                          '
crisis was perhaps his reason for taking possession of Genoa. The hope that Villeneuve might make himself master for a few days of the Channel, by uniting the whole French and Spanish fleets, was at an end. A Continental war was the best means of escaping from the ridicule and appearance                          1
of impotence  as regarded  England,  which  the failure  of                         *
the invasion scheme, after three years' open preparation, had brought upon his arms. The new coalition came